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Correspondence 





Room for Conservatives 


Epiror: In your Comment on the Repub- 
lican Convention (8/6, p. 506), you re- 
mark that “the dwindling Old Guard has 
no place to go anymore.” Impatience with 
this element in the Republican party is 
understandable because of its appalling 
lack of imaginative conservatism. However, 
in thus dismissing the Old Guard, after 
identifying it with the conservatives, you 
seem also to dismiss the political philos- 
ophy of conservatism. 

Certainly the Old Guard is conservative 
in a sense. But it does not stand in the 
tradition of Edmund Burke, John Adams, 
Benjamin Disraeli and Paul Elmer More. 
A political philosophy embracing the 
notion of a divine intent ruling society, 
affection for tradition and orthodoxy, be- 
lief that all political problems are basically 
moral and religious, persuasion that free- 
dom and property are inseparable, should 
not be dismissed in such a fashion. Other- 
wise, what are we to say of John Henry 
Newman, Hilaire Belloc, Orestes Brown- 
son, George Santayana or G. K. Chesterton 
—conservatives all? 

Conservatism does have direction if men 
of principle will only lead and follow. This 
direction is badly needed if we are to 
reaffirm the moral nature of society, respect 
the ownership of property and protect local 
liberties and traditional private rights. 

RAYMOND E. BAYLESS jr. 
Park Forest, Ill. 


To Read Abroad 


Eprror: At the close of the academic year 
at Moscow University, I should like to ex- 
press appreciation for the subscription to 
America which I received this year, while 
here as an exchange student. It has been 
refreshing and challenging to read your 
publication here in the Soviet Union. I hope 
that you will send America next year to 
any other Catholic participants in the ex- 
change program. You may contact the pro- 
gram administrators at the Inter-University 
Committee on Travel Grants, 409 W. 117th 
St., New York 27, N. Y. 

Paut C. RANDAU 
Moscow, USSR 


Catholic Centers 


Epiror: Prof. Francis M. Rogers of Har- 
vard thinks that I was too optimistic in 
pointing out that Newman Foundations 
and Catholic Centers can work out plans 
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for the accreditation of courses in religion 
with tax-supported or secular universities. 
He adds (8/6, p. 505): “Self-respecting 
university faculties do not function in this 
fashion.” 

The well-known fact is, however, that 
this is precisely how self-respecting uni- 
versity faculties do function and how they 
have been functioning for many years. 
More than forty years ago I worked out 
such a plan with the University of Illinois 
for the accreditatio. of courses in religion 
conducted by the Newman Foundation at 
that university. That plan has been in con- 
tinuous operation, benefiting thousands. 

I hope to tell the whole story of that 
epoch-making and fruitful plan and of 
somewhat similar ones at other State uni- 


versities in a full-length article in AMERICA 
or in another magazine in the near future, 
as it is only by getting academic credit for 
this work that thousands of students are 
able to take it. These systematic courses 
in religion go to the very heart of the prob- 
lem of deepening and strengthening the 
faith of the Catholic students attending 
tax-supported colleges and universities. 
(Rev.) Joun A. O'BRIEN, PH.D. 
University of Notre Dame 
Notre Dame, Ind. 


Eprror: After fifteen years’ experience as 
a Newman Club chaplain at Queens Col- 
lege, I want to second the motion of Prof. 
Rogers. I think that his solution is the only 
viable one in our culture. 

Particularly welcome is his opposition 
to “a catch-all course in comparative re- 
ligion.” He takes a middle course between 
the fanatic and the indifferentist. 

(Rrv.) Vincent A. BRown 
St. Albans, N. Y. 


Joseph B. Schuyler, S.J.’s 
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Current Comment 





Bigotry at Large 


1912 was the year when the bogus 
Knights of Columbus “oath” was first 
circulated in an effort to defeat a Cath- 
olic candidate for Congress. 

Sired by some clever propagandist 
whose escutcheon surely bore the bar 
sinister, the phony “oath” was a ludi- 
crous embodiment of every fear that 
any non-Catholic ever entertained about 
the political ambitions of the Vatican. 
Its obvious intent was to undermine 
the qualifications of Catholics for pub- 
lic office by raising suspicions about 
their patriotism. 

Now we learn that this weird libel 
is once again being spread broadcast 
through the States in an attempt to dis- 
credit the Catholic candidate for the 
Presidency. In its Aug. 12 issue, for 
example, the Indiana Catholic com- 
plained that in Indianapolis bars, buses 
and beauty parlors, nice people can 
be seen passing out copies of the pur- 
ported oath with “the aplomb and liber- 
ality of an airline hostess distributing 
gum.” 

Despite our best hopes, then, there 
are growing signs that a certain lunatic 
fringe among the sects is determined to 
evoke the long-dead bigotry of the 
1920’s during the battle for the Presi- 
dency. Sad to relate, too, there is 
mounting evidence that these efforts 
are often inspired and directed by 
clerical termites who have crawled out 
of their crumbling pulpits to gnaw at 
the fabric of our national unity. In ow 
period of crisis we assuredly cannot 
afford the dubious luxury of a religious- 
ly oriented campaign. 

We sincerely hope that the U.S. 
electorate, alert to the mounting of- 
fensive of the Cold War, will deafen 
its ears to the barrage of bigotry that 
is—we are sorry to say—roaring behind 
our own lines. 


... The Bogus Oath 


The famous “oath” is one that the 
K. of C. is supposed to use in admitting 
candidates to its Fourth Degree. 

Standing “in presence of Almighty 
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God” and sundry celestial onlookers, 
as well as the “General of the Society 
of Jesus,” the loyal knight declares “re- 
lentless war, secretly and _ openly, 
against all heretics, Protestants and 
Masons.” These members of an “ex- 
ecrable race” he is ready to “extirpate” 
by any means at hand—“hang, burn, 
waste, boil, flay, strangle and bury 
alive’— if “directed so to do by any 
agents of the Pope . . . or the Holy 
Father of the Society of Jesus.” This 
rambling program of annihilation is 
supposedly signed in the blood of the 
knight, who, if he weakens, yields him- 
self to his “brethren” to have his “belly 
opened and sulphur burned therein,” 
besides damning himself to an eternal 
sojourn in hell. 

As long ago as 1914 responsible in- 
vestigators branded this horrendous 
libel as the invention of an “impious 
and venomous mind.” Needless to say, 
the genuine oath of the K. of C. Fourth 
Degree emphasizes loyalty to country 
and civic spirit. Sane patriotism is the 
very lesson that is exemplified in the 
Fourth Degree of this fraternal organiz- 
ation that has so long been dedicated 
to religion, charity and love of country. 


Is $1.25 Too Much? 


With the approval of the Kennedy 
bill by the Senate on Aug. 18, the scene 
of the fight over amendments to the 
Fair Labor Standards Act shifted to a 
joint Senate-House committee. The bill 
passed earlier in the session by the 
House would raise the legal minimum 
wage to $1.15 an hour—from the $1 an 
hour set five years ago—and extend the 
law’s coverage to an additional 1.4 
million workers. The Kennedy bill 
would raise the minimum by easy stages 
to $1.25 in 1963 and cover another 
4.1 million workers, 

In view of increases in the wage 
level and living costs since 1955, the 
spaced advance to $1.25 doesn’t seem 
excessive. Possibly a few firms might 
be obliged to shut up shop and scat- 
tered workers might lost jobs, but the 
dislocation would be almost negligible. 
The extension of coverage to several 
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million workers, most of them engaged 
in retailing, is more controversial. How- 
ever, the supporters of the Kennedy 
bill cannot be accused of wishing to 
make life more difficult for the corner 
grocery store and other small family. 
owned and operated enterprises. Of 
approximately 1.6 million retail estab- 
lishments in the country, the bill would 
affect fewer than 100,000. These are 
the large firms which employ about 
two-thirds of all the workers in retail 
trade not now protected by minimum 
wage and hour standards. 

Following an old pattern, opponents 
of the Kennedy bill have raised the cry 
of States’ rights. In the minimum wage 
field, however, most of the States have 
been so negligent in discharging their 
duty that the Federal Government is 
justified in pushing its intervention to 
the limit of its constitutional powers. 


Big Show or Flea Circus? 


“Law is politics,” wrote Soviet dic- 
tator Lenin. He also held that “the 
court is an organ of power.” Precisely. 
The Russian legal system does not 
serve abstract justice. Its purpose is to 
advance the political and psychological 
ends of the Communist party. 

Psychological aims dictated the stag- 
ing of the recent spy trial of Francis 
Gary Powers in Moscow. We had the 
rare treat of seeing a military tribunal 
argue to a planned verdict amid klieg 
lights and facilities for multilingual 
translation. In this grim environment 
the pilot of the ill-fated U-2 was only 
an Echo I, a mirror for beaming scare 
signals at the world. 

Political pressure dominated the con- 
duct of the trial, pressure that is prob- 
ably aimed at one day bludgeoning the 
West into complete disarmament with 
incomplete controls. From the Soviet 
point of view, Mr. Powers was just 
about crowded out of the dock by the 
giant brotherhood of aggression and 
espionage that is run by Allen Dulles 
and the warmongers in the Pentagon. 
Here were the real culprits in the U-2 
case. Beside their shadowy but evil 
presence, Powers was no more than a 
running dog of capitalism, a politically 
naive lad whose biggest sin was inabil- 
ity to resist the lure of a “fast buck.” 

Powers gave no obvious signs that 
he had been brainwashed. Has Soviet 
justice moved beyond the crudities of 
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Stalin's day, or did it simply suit 
Khrushchev to “play it straight”? To 
many observers, however, Mr. Powers 
seemed a bit more cooperative than 
ciicumstances demanded. If so, we 
would like to know how his cooperation 
was secured, 

While it was no dud, there is a 
chance that the USSR foresaw that this 
trial would be more of a flea circus than 
a jumbo special. Strange thing: as soon 
as the verdict was handed down, the 
Russians shooed Powers off the front 
page by orbiting an astral ark and 
bringing it back to earth again. 


Outer Space a Legal Void? 


Citizens of Hamburg, Germany, 
read of U.S. success in recovering a 
space capsule from Discoverer XIII on 
the morning of Aug. 13. That same 
day delegates to the International Law 
Association’s biennial congress went to 
the University of Hamburg and voted a 
resolution on the peaceful uses of space. 

it wasn’t quite as simple as that, of 
course. For two years the ILA has been 
studying the legal problems posed by 
man’s reaching for the stars. Now, hop- 
ing to stave off disastrous competition 
among the “Space Powers,” the private 
body of legal experts has undertaken 
to stress the two principles that it be- 
lieves to be the key to fruitful interna- 
tional agreement in this vital field: 

1, Outer space and celestial bodies 
should be utilized only for peaceful 
purposes and the common good of all 
mankind, 

2. Outer space should not be subject 
to the sovereignty or exclusive rights 
of any state. 

These simple rules could be the, start 
of a body of interplanetary law. At the 
ILA congress the Soviet delegates ac- 
tivély discussed them and helped to 
make the resolution unanimous. 

What such approval of the Soviet 
delegates implies for the future is very 
problematical. It was a move that must 
be balanced against the Soviet atti- 
tudes shown in the sessions of the In- 
ternational Astronautical Federation 
that closed its own space congress in 
Stockholm, Sweden, on Aug. 20. 

This group drew 600 participants 
from 27 countries. The Soviet Union 
sent six, despite its enormous stake in 
space science. The Russians refused to 
jom the federation’s International 
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Academy of Astronautics and its Insti- 
tute of Space Law. And although the 
federation has a Russian president, 
other delegates had to block a Soviet 
try at gaining the veto power over the 
proceedings of future congresses. 


TV Code Is Still News 


Let it not be said that our British 
friends don’t recognize a gvod idea 
when they see it—even though they 
spot it two years late. It’s like this. Back 
in 1958, the International Catholic As- 
sociation for Radio and _ Television, 
meeting at Fribourg, Switzerland, 
adopted a seven-point code on TV for 
children. Duly impressed by it, we 
commented editorially on its admirable 
common sense (8/2/58, p. 467) and 
printed the full text (p. 472-74). 

Two years later, a parish bulletin in 
England reprinted the code, and in 
August of this year an English journal- 
ist spotted it. It was picked up by the 
British press, and to date has been run 
in at least six Sunday newspapers with 
a total circulation of over 14 million. 

The highlights of the code are: 

1. Children should not watch TV 
more than two hours a day. 

2. Horror programs should be for- 
bidden at any age. 

3. The idea should not be promoted 
that all members of a family have an 
equal right to watch all programs. 
Children should be taught that some 
TV programs are for adults. 

4, No TV during mealtime. 

5. Parents should agree beforehand 
on programs they consider suitable for 
their children. They should turn off 
unsuitable programs and tell the chil- 
dren why they are doing so. 

6. Parents and teachers should pro- 
test objectionable programs and com- 
mend producers of worth-while ones. 

7. Parents should demand program 
times for children that respect the order 
of family life and are shown before 
normal bedtime hours. 

The code’s pebble has stirred ever- 
widening circles. Have the ripples 
reached your home? 


Moral Leadership 


In more than one locale, as the sum- 
mer of 1960 faded, Americans headed 
for a showdown on interracial justice. 
Two Southern dioceses benefited from 


striking instances of wise and coura- 
geous moral leadership as they entered 
on such crises. 

Most Rev. Victor J. Reed, Bishop of 
Oklahoma City and Tulsa, appealed for 
an end to discrimination in Oklahoma 
eating places. The Governor’s Commit- 
tee on Human Rights in that State had 
recommended immediate, state-wide 
desegregation in restaurants and at 
lunch counters. Supporting this stand, 
the Bishop urged all pastors to stress 
with their parishioners that “it is im- 
possible in today’s world to overem- 
phasize the vigilance that must be ex- 
ercised in protecting human rights.” 

In New Orleans, civic controversy 
flared over a court order for public 
school integration, at least in the first 
grade, starting this year (Am. 8/27, p. 
568). On Aug. 17, Louisiana’s Gov. 
Jimmie Davis took control of the Or- 
leans Parish (County) school system, 
He pledged that it would open, Sept. 7, 
without integration. 

Against this background, Archbishop 
Joseph F. Rummel summoned Catholics 
on Sunday, Aug. 21, to “pray for an 
early solution of the race problem in our 
midst.” He felt compelled, as he ex- 
plained to the faithful, to warn that 
any plan to close the schools or to turn 
them into a private system “would cre- 
ate confusion, disrupt existing standards 
of education and make education the 
privilege of the rich. . . .” Equally 
dangerous would be the threat of “chaos 
and moral irresponsibility . . . latent in 
prevailing efforts to nullify or circum- 
vent or even defy a ruling proclaimed 
by the supreme legal authority of our 
country.” 

In the weeks and months that lie 
ahead, the nation may have occasion to 
be grateful for these examples of an 
enlightened and responsible exercise of 
high moral authority. 


Cheaper Money 


When the nation’s seventh largest 
bank sounded the trumpet, the walls 
came tumbling down, Within 24 hours 
of the announcement by Manufacturers 
Trust of New York on Aug. 22 that it 
was cutting the prime lending rate from 
5 to 4% per cent, its big sister banks 
started falling into line. 

Actually, the walls were so heavily 
mined that not much of a shove was 
needed to send them toppling. The 
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prime lending rate—the rate banks 
charge their biggest and richest cus- 
tomers, from which all other rates are 
scaled upward—had stubbornly stuck 
at 5 per cent since last September. (It 
had not been so high in nearly 30 
years.) About three months ago, the 
Federal Reserve Board started hinting 
rather broadly that the rate was too 
high. On June 2 it cut the discount 
rate—the rate the Fed charges on its 
loans to member banks—from 4 to 3% 
per cent, Then about two months later 
it eased reserve requirements. Finally, 
on Aug. 12 it reduced the discount rate 
by another half per cent. Still the 
bankers refused to budge. They said 
that demand for credit remained strong 
and supply limited. By last week, how- 
ever, it was clear that business loans 
were off sharply. They had fallen by 
$576 million since midyear, whereas 
during the same period last year they 
increased by $277 million. Possibly this 
was the straw that tipped the scales 
for Manufacturers Trust. 

What all this means is that the Fed- 
eral Reserve has been shifting cautious- 
ly from a policy of tight money to one 
of relative ease. Inflation, it is saying, 
is no longer dangerous and _ business 
needs a shot in the arm. Up till last 
week the banks had been hard of hear- 
ing. 


More to Be Pitied* 
In old Moscow's famed Hall of Col- 


umns, 

On the stage there were gathered in 
trial 

Three Judges and hangman Rudenko, 

’"Twixt klieg lights and Powers’ poison 
phial. 

In the prisoner’s dock sat the pilot, 

The lad who had fallen to shame: 

All the Comrades cursed him for spying, 

Til they heard Counsel Grinyov ex- 
claim: 


“He’s more to be pitied than censured. 

He’s more to be helped than despised. 

He’s only a lackey who ventured 

Through Soviet skies ill-advised. 

You have mocked him for serving the 
dollar; 

You have jeered at his flight and down- 
fall, 

But, Comrades, pray stop and consider: 

"Twas Ike was the cause of it all.” 


*With acknowledgements to a 
tender ballad of the Gay Nineties 
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Studying Protestantism 


In religious controversy, charity is 
often a much neglected virtue. Ger- 
many, however, where the Reforma- 
tion began and where pole:aics used 
to reach the heights of bitterness, is 
witnessing a new spirit. Growing dis- 
satisfaction since 1945 with traditional 
Catholic apologetics, including even 
Grisar’s standard work on Luther, has 
led to a reorganization of theological 
research methods. 

The Johann Adam Moehler Institute 
of Paderborn clearly exemplifies the 
approach that is now in the ascendancy. 
Founded in 1956 on the inspiration of 
Most Rev. Lorenz Jaeger, Archbishop 
of Paderborn, its mission is the scien- 
tific study of Protestantism (and Or- 
thodoxy). An international advisory 
board of 18 scholars helps orient the 
work of the institute. Under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Eduard Stakemaier, the 
center publishes two series of studies 
and also a quarterly review, Catholica. 
On the practical plane it establishes 
and pursues contacts with non-Catholic 
theologians and opens its research fa- 
cilities to scholars. 

The institute is not an ecumenical 
enterprise except in the sense of cre- 
ating a high-level occasion for scientific 
collaboration with Protestants. Despite 
its short existence it can console itself 
with the flattery of imitation. A corre- 
sponding Protestant organ for the study 
of Catholicism has been sponsored by 
the World Lutheran Federation, with 
headquarters in Copenhagen. 

Johann Adam Moehler, the early 
19th-century Tiibingen theologian gave 
us, in his classic Symbolism, the model 
of serene and positive study of an 
opposing theology. The young institute 
that took his name and adopted his 
spirit is helping to transform the re- 
ligious atmosphere in Germany today. 


Why They're Reluctant 


The Organization of American States 
has slapped down a dictator of the 
right, Trujillo of the Dominican Re- 
public. Will it just as impressively slap 
down Fidel Castro, the dictator of the 
left? 

If some of the representatives of the 
20 Latin American republics who 
gathered at San José, Costa Rica, to 
examine the U.S. charges against the 


present Cuban Government seem re- 
luctant to come to grips with Castro, 
could it be because so many of their 
people at home sympathize with him? 

Thoughtful Latin Americans, how- 
ever, have correctly gauged the disas- 
trous consequences into which this 
Communist-dominated crusade is lead- 
ing their continent. Thus, the Quito 
daily El Comercio recently editorialized 
on the dilemma posed by Cuba. Castro 
is asking for trouble, El Comercio 
stated, by talking of Russian rockets 
and by inviting Russian technicians to 
help communize Cuba. Obviously, it 
went on to say, the United States is not 
going to tolerate a Soviet base in Cuba. 

On the other hand, wrote El Com- 
ercio, the United States has been asking 
for trouble, too, by its neglect of its 
neighbors in Latin America. “It never 
tried to understand them”; it “looked 
on them as mere providers of raw ma- 
terials and cheap labor.” Today, how- 
ever, the United States “is trying— 
though very late—to undo its unbeliev- 
able neglect.” The editorial saw evi- 
dence of this change in President 
Eisenhower’s recent plea to Congress 
for $600 million for social and economic 
assistance to Latin America. On Aug. 
19 the Senate passed a bill providing 
this amount, and the House is expected 
to do the same shortly. 


Victory in the Congo 


In the erstwhile Belgian Congo the 
UN has faced what was its most trying 
experience since that fateful day in 
June, 1950 when Communist troops 
crashed over Korea’s 88th Parallel. 
More was at stake in the Congo than 
the success of a mission to restore or- 
der in a disintegrating nation. UN 
failure could well have spelled the end 
of the world body as an effective inter- 
national instrument for peace. 

What confronted the UN was a de- 
liberate attempt on the part of the 
Congolese Government, in the person 
of Premier Patrice Lumumba, to un- 
dermine its authority after the UN had 
been called in to restore order and 
effect the withdrawal of Belgian troops. 
After weeks of threats, however, Mr. 
Lumumba discovered that the UN was 
not going to allow itself to be used to 
solve his internal political problems. The 
suppression of separatist elements seek- 
ing autonomy within a Congolese fed- 
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eration was, in UN Secretary General 
Hammarskjold’s view, outside the scope 
of the UN mandate. 

When, on Aug. 22, the Security 
Council rejected a Soviet-sponsored 
resolution in favor of Premier Lumum- 
ba, the Congolese leader yielded. Sud- 
denly Leopoldville’s view of the UN 
changed radically. Forgotten were the 
threats to bring outside forces into the 
Congo—presumably Soviet troops—to 
supplant those of the world body. 

Significantly, the Congolese Premier’s 
about-face came at the end of a three- 
hour conference in Leopoldville with 
the Soviet Ambassador. The Kremlin, 
it seemed, though it had egged on Mr. 
Lumumba for weeks, thought better of 
giving the Premier the military support 
he expected. 


... African Unity 


A surprising and comforting factor 
in the Congo’s defiance of the UN was 
the failure of Premier Lumumba to 
rally African support. Charges of “neo- 
colonialism” and the accusation that 
Mr. Hammarskjold was an agent of 
Belgium and of the “imperialist West” 
fell on deaf ears among members of 
the African bloc of nations, 

Apart from the esteem in which they 
apparently hold Mr. Hammarskjold, the 
African nations were motivated by a 
grim political realization: Unless the 
UN serves as a buffer between Africa 
and the great powers, the newly inde- 
pendent nations of this vast continent 
could easily become Cold War pawns. 
Every step which strengthened the 


prestige and dignity of the UN, there- 
fore, was a step in the right direction 
for Africa. Mr. Lumumba’s defiance of 
the UN, on the other hand, was, in the 
last analysis, a threat to the independ- 
ence movement of the entire Dark 
Continent. 

For the moment UN prestige is 
saved. But its work in the Congo is far 
from completed. A showdown between 
the central Congolese Government and 
separatist elements, notably President 
Moise Tshombe’s Katanga Province, is 
near, Civil war and more chaos could 
result. More important, there is the 
problem of restoring vital services in 
the country. This is a problem only 
the UN can handle. It is to be hoped 
the UN can carry on without further 
interference from Mr. Lumumba. 


——The Price of Secrecy 











HE ANNOUNCEMENT by the President, on August 

8, that “additional effort will be devoted to 
the development of the B-70” augurs well for free- 
world defense and diplomacy. 

Early production of the B-70, a supersonic in- 
tercontinental bomber, will extend for at least one 
more “generation” the superiority in long-range 
bombardment now provided by our B-52’s. It will 
enable America to show the world that she con- 
templates selective, precise exercise of power 
rather than the rocket-rattling of Mr. Khrushchev. 

If war should come, the B-70 will assure a de- 
livery capability of far greater reliability than will 
probably ever be achieved by the long-range mis- 
siles. 

Considering all these advantages, one might 
wonder why we are only now getting around to an 
accelerated program of development. The answer 
lies in the safes of our intelligence agencies. 

Long before the U-2 incident, it could be deter- 
mined, through the use of readily available, non- 
classified information, that manned bombers could 
still successfully penetrate Soviet air defenses, 
especially when employed in mass. It was also 
clear that more advanced bombers than those now 
on hand could extend this free-world margin of 
superiority for some years into the future. This 
view and its implications were accepted at the top 
military planning levels. They account for the 
determined efforts of Gen. Thomas D. White, 
Chief of Staff of the Air Force, to speed up the 
development and eventual series production of the 
B-70. 

It is now clear that the necessary conclusive 


evidence in favor of the B-70 has been available 
for some four years, thanks to the U-2 program. 
The facts, unfortunately, had an economic as well 
as a military import. If we needed both the B-70 
and the long-range missile, the ceilings of the past 
few years on military spending would have been 
indefensible. 

Why the conclusive evidence provided by the 
U-2’s went unheeded is no longer important. What 
is important is the suppression and the ignoring of 
information that had a direct bearing on the safety 
of every American. Not only was this vital infor- 
mation withheld, but a completely erroneous im- 
pression as to the “obsolescence” of the manned 
bomber was allowed to stand, and was even fos- 
tered. 

Secrecy, as concerns the specific performance 
of new weapons, the movement of military forces 
in time of war and the details of war plans and 
intelligence operations, is essential. However, as 
pointed out in a previous commentary (6/11), ex- 
cessive secrecy can do as much damage to the na- 
tional interest as the divulging of legitimate 
secrets. 

Had the public been made aware of the facts in 
the case of the B-70, there seems no doubt that all 
the support necessary to complete the program 
would have been forthcoming. The result could 
have made a considerable impression on the late 
East-West negotiations in Paris and Geneva. 

It is hoped that Mr. Nixon and Mr. Kennedy, as 
well as President Eisenhower, will see in the B-70 
experience justification for a new and more candid 
approach. WituiaM V. KENNEDY 
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Washington Front 





Dog Days in Washington 


— WEATHER in the Senate is like the weather in 
Washington these days—close and sticky. The cham- 
ber, like the city itself, is periodically swept by storms 
which instead of cooling the air only increase the op- 
pressiveness. 

The first Saturday, Sen. J. William Fulbright (D., 
Ark.) said he was ready to adjourn. The feeling is pri- 
vately shared by a number of Democratic Senators, who 
feel that this short session is merely providing Presi- 
dential target practice for the Republicans. 

Their leading marksman is Sen. Hugh Scott of Penn- 
sylvania, a former Republican National Chairman, who 
has appointed himself the monitor and heckler of the 
Democratic Presidential nominee, Sen. John F. Kennedy 
of Massachusetts. Senator Scott’s harassment has taken 
a wide range, from references to Senator Kennedy's 
“rare, infrequent and much appreciated visits to the 
chamber” to the more serious charge that in providing 
funds for the transportation of African students to the 
United States, the Kennedy Foundation had “outbid” 
the State Department. 

What may have troubled Senator Kennedy far more 


On All Horizons 


was the hapless position into which he was thrust on 
the civil rights question. He voted for tabling the two 
civil rights bills proposed by President Eisenhower and 
introduced by Minority Leader Everett M. Dirksen of 
Illinois. 

The fact that Senator Dirksen himself led the fight 
against the measures during the civil rights debate last 
winter was cited by the Democrats, who voted almost 
solidly in favor of tabling them on the grounds they had 
no place in a special session devoted to “unfinished 
business.” But Senator Dirksen is not, like Senator Ken- 
nedy, his party's nominee and one committed to the 
most extreme civil rights plank the Democratic party 
has ever written into a platform. 

Even such a vociferous advocate of civil rights as 
Sen. Joseph S. Clark insisted that there was not time 
for a discussion of these matters. It was a hard point 
to make to the galleries, which watched the Senators 
drone through a Saturday session where no votes were 
taken and the mention of the minimum wage law, the 
subject under discussion, was desultory in the extreme. 
To be sure, debate cannot be limited in the Senate 
without unanimous consent, and Sen. Barry Goldwater 
(R., Ariz.) refused permission. 

The real “unfinished business,” in the minds of most 
people here, is the start of the political campaign. The 
introduction on the Senate floor has not been edifying. 

Mary McGrory 


J. Wright awarded the Lecaro Prizes 
for imaginative church architecture. 
The winners, who presented designs for 





33RD ANNUAL. The Catholic Associ- 


an Appalachian mission chapel, were 





ation for International Peace (1312 
Mass. Ave., N. W.. Wash. 5, D. C.) 
will hold its 1960 annual conference at 
the Sheraton-Park Hotel, Wash., D. C., 
October 14-16. The theme of the con- 
ference will be “Barriers to Interna- 
tional Understanding.” 


p TONGUES. The Catholic Evidence 
Guild of New York (113 E. 85th St., 
New York 28, N. Y.) is heard six eve- 
nings each week this summer, for a 
total of 18 hours weekly, on five differ- 
ent street corners. Members promise to 
spend an hour in prayer before the 
Blessed Sacrament for each hour they 
speak. 


p> TEACHERS UNITE. The Catholic 
Teachers Guild (975 Lafayette, Lincoln 
Park, Mich.) aims to improve the role 
of the lay teacher in Catholic schools 
by concentrating on the Christian pro- 
fessional formation of its members. The 
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Guild publishes a periodical, The Cath- 
olic Lay Teacher, and a newsletter six 
times annually. 


p> LAY THEOLOGIANS. The School 
of Theology for Laymen, run by the 
Third Order of St. Dominic and staffed 
by Dominican theologians, enrolled 400 
students in its second year last semester. 
Registration for the fall term at St. 
Vincent’s High School, 141 E. 65th St., 
New York 21, N. Y., Sept. 19-20, or by 
mail. 


p JOINT ACTION. A national secre- 
tariat will be established in suburban 
Washington, D. C., by the Conference 
of Major Religious Superiors of 
Women’s Institutes. Through this new 
office the conference aims to effect 
greater cooperation between its mem- 
bers. 


p PRIZE CHAPEL. At the North 
American Liturgical Week, Bishop John 
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Michel L. R. Pillets of Paris, Otto Bauer- 
Nilsen of Cincinnati, Ohio, and John 
J. Boogaerts of Alexandria, La. 


Bp FOR CHRISTMAS. A 34” x 44” 
make-it-yourself stained-glass window, 
showing the Nativity scene, can be 
taped on your parlor window (Kit from 
Color Art, Box 82, Waukesha, Wis. 
$2), 


p> SISTERS M.D. Three woman physi- 
cians have been professed as Medical 
Mission Sisters, bringing the number 
of physicians and surgeons in the 
group to 43. 


pB VATICAN HISTORIANS. More 
than a dozen Catholic scholars repre- 
sented the Holy See at the International 
Congress of Historical Societies at 
Stockholm, Aug. 19-28. Some attended 
meetings of the Commission of Com- 
parative Ecclesiastical History held in 
connection with the congress. W.E.S 
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Editorials 


What About Suicide? 


HE INDICTMENT in the U-2 spy case stated that 

“Powers was provided with a special pin with a 
lethal poison.” It is to the credit of this man that he 
ignored the unwritten law of espionage agents and re- 
fused to make his exit “with a bare bodkin.” 

Although we have already expressed traditional 
Christian attitudes on suicide (Am., 6/18, p. 371), the 
issue is basic enough to warrant specific emphasis on a 
few points. 

The radical malice of calculated self-destruction lies 
in the fact that it infringes the exclusive dominion of 
God and fractures one of the essential axes of human 
development. These lesions of right order put suicide 
in the category of actions which, like blasphemy and 
adultery, are intrinsically evil. 

The peculiarity of intrinsically evil choices is that 
they are always and without qualification wrong and 
therefore proscribed. There is no such thing as a “moral 
feedback” whereby the splendor or apparently com- 
pelling necessity of motives can transform that which is 
crooked by essence into a beeline for heaven. No Chris- 
tian witness, thrust into the Colosseum, could excuse 
apostasy and Caesar-worship by pleading: “It was such 
a big lion and such a teeny-weeny pinch of incense that 
I dropped on the altar.” Judas’s crime would have re- 
mained the betrayal of innocent blood, even if his 
paymasters had tempted him with the throne of David 
and a permanent niche in Israel’s Hall of Fame. 

On the other hand, there is what might be called a 
perilous “moral irradiation” in letting the end justify the 
means in the question of suicide. If suicide is right for 
any reason, such as safeguarding national secrets, the 
way is open for permitting it in order to preserve honor 
or escape the intolerable pain of terminal cancer. The 
original concession made to fine motives becomes an 
opening wedge for a general assault on all the sanctities 
of life. The transition is easy from permissible suicide 
to legalized euthanasia and all the horrors of a political 
eugenics program such as the one Hitler imposed in the 
last monstrous years of the Third Reich. How such 
trends can maximize themselves is clear from the anal- 
ogy of contraception. Condemned by the churches gen- 
erally within living memory, it was by turns tolerated, 
approved and encouraged. Today some clerics are even 
prescribing it as the uniquely Christian duty vis-a-vis 
the population explosion. 

It is plain, of course, that if suicide is wrong in itself, 
then the state may not condone, abet or command it. 
Hobbes called the state a “mortal god,” but this tem- 
poral deity cannot modify eternal canons; it may fancy 
itself to be a “great Leviathan,” but all its portentous 
bulk cannot tip the scales in the moral universe. 

Apart from essential morality, there is a dreadful 
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thesis lurking in the claim that the state, for overriding 
reasons of policy, can order its agents to do themselves 
in. This is the thesis that inalienable rights may be sac- 
rificed to national interests. Such a thesis strangely 
smacks of totalitarianism, whose basic position is that 
the individual exists in order to serve the state. It is a 
denial of our own public philosophy of government. 

More than that, it is a denial of the Christian truth 
that, in his personal being, man is not ordered to the 
utility of society. On the contrary, the community exists 
for man. This is a truth that Pope Pius XII often empha- 
sized, as well as its corollary, viz., that every attempt by 
the state to dispose directly of the physical being of its 
members is wrong. 

We preach morality and the public philosophy in 
season and out, lest the “descending curve of morality” 
touch the zero mark, never to rise again. 


Obscenity: First Meaning 


RECENT ISSUE of Conde McGinley’s unbelievable 
little hate-sheet, the misnamed Common Sense, 
features a base, anti-Semitic attack on Senator Kennedy. 
An outraged sense of public decency ought te drive this 
and similar crawling things back into the wall from 
which they come scuttling. 


The Making of News 


— NEws is made or scrambled or exploited in odd 
ways. From the realm of fair, objective and com- 
petent reporting, take New York Times political analyst 
James Reston as an example of a newsmaker. Two 
weeks ago, in a column that discussed whether Mr. 
Nixon or Mr. Kennedy was ahead in the race for the 
Presidency, Mr. Reston dug up a Gallup poll that had 
given the Vice President a six-per-cent lead over the 
Democratic candidate. The results of this poll had been 
published, but no particular public attention had been 
paid them. Yet, the morning after Mr. Reston’s column 
appeared, officials of both political parties were quoted 
in front-page stories commenting on the significance of 
the poll. Lesson: a distinguished newsman can create 
news by the very fact that he sees fit to comment on it. 

Take an example of how news can be mismanaged or 
given false emphasis. This Review recently published 
a careful and balanced discussion—by John A. O’Brien 
of Notre Dame and John LaFarge of AMerica—regard- 
ing the possible use of vernacular languages in the 
liturgy of the Catholic Church. These two essays dealt 
seriously and profoundly with a problem that has been 
much debated among Catholic liturgists for many years. 
The Notre Dame public information office apparently 
gave this material to the press. An Associated Press re- 
porter in South Bend sent out an AP wire on the sub- 
ject. City desks hacked the story down to fit their avail- 
able space, and then the headline writers took aim. Re- 
sult: the August 19 issue of the New York Herald- 
Tribune reduced this complex problem and the entire 
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O’Brien-LaFarge discussion of it to an 18-line story 
topped by a two-line head: says LATIN MASS BORES 
CATHOLICS. In such fashion the knotty question of a 
vernacular liturgy was finally capsulized for the read- 
ing public at five long removes from its intricate reality. 

Khrushchev and the Soviets are masters at manipu- 
lating news. A chance remark by Mr. K. about dropping 
rockets on some non-peace-loving nation will, by all the 
rules of the newspaper game as we play it today, push 
other news off the front pages of our papers. So, too, 
will the least hint of a new policy announced by the 
President of the United States at his Wednesday press 
conference. However, from this battle of the headlines 
the Reds usually walk off with the bigger booty. 

Finally, the almost instantaneous character of its 
transmission frequently gives today’s news a wholly 
novel dimension of meaning, emphasis or capacity for 
trouble-making. If you don’t believe this, try to kill a 
story once it has been released. There was a day when 
news of events in one part of the world used to trickle 
onto desks of kings and presidents in far-off places 
weeks and even months after the story had been born. 
Sovereigns in those days were quite understandably 
slow to take action, realizing that the remote crisis in 
question had probably already mended itself. In the 
long view of history, who was better informed, who 
possessed a more profound historical sense—President 
Jefferson, to whose desk news came after a long span of 
weeks, or President Eisenhower, who is belabored by 
its instant hammering? Jefferson undoubtedly had the 
advantage. 


How’s That Again? 


O* August 11, Sen. Barry Goldwater admitted that 
despite the 1938 Wage and Hour Act we still have 
pockets of low pay in the country. “It is part of the 
free-enterprise system,” he said. “People will work for 
these low wages. . . . That is an economic fact of life 
that has to be recognized.” 


Compact Cars 


i THE CouRsE of his colorful business career, George 
Romney has attracted adjectives the way honey en- 
tices flies. As might be expected, the adjectives his com- 
petitors favor are somewhat pejorative, whereas his ad- 
mirers can’t find tags flattering enough to do him justice. 
All hands would agree, however, that the man who a 
few years ago took over the wobbly American Motors 
Corporation and turned it into a paying proposition is 
ebullient, uninhibited and_ religious-minded. They 
would also agree—although here agreement came tar- 
dily—that he is a very shrewd and imaginative business- 
man. 

All these qualities were on display two weeks ago 
when Mr. Romney presided over a preview of his com- 
panys 1961 models. Brimful of confidence, the man 
who gambled that the postwar popularity of small 
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European cars was no passing fad announced the end 
of the dinosaur age in the auto industry. He conceded 
that not everybody was compact-minded, but most 
people, he thought, with a dig at his competitors in 
Detroit, were now open-minded. How else explain the 
big 28-per-cent bite the compacts are taking out of this 
year’s auto market? How else explain the 50-per-cent 
share which Mr. Romney is sure the compacts will have 
by the end of 1961? 

All this is cause for rejoicing, naturally, among the 
stockholders of American Motors. It is, however, Mr. 
Romney would have us believe, an even greater cause 
of rejoicing for the defenders of private enterprise and 
for the American people as a whole. For the success of 
the compact is no ordinary commercial triumph. It is 
an ethical victory of imposing dimensions. Listen to Mr. 
Romney as he describes the morally corrosive effect of 
horsepower, tailfins and scads of gleaming chrome: 


The most important and most conspicuous prod- 
uct of our economy grew in almost unbelievable 
waste and ostentation, at a time when intensely 
serious unmet problems were being discussed with 
deep and spreading concern. How could this help 
but cast doubt on the validity of our approach? 


Many Americans, Mr. Romney suggested, “driving to 
work in a tailfinned dinosaur, felt a wave of embarrass- 
ment, listening to the car radio broadcast news of the 
defeat of a school-bond issue.” 

Nor did the dinosaurs have a purely domestic im- 
pact. They influenced people abroad, where men were 
trying to make up their minds whether capitalism or 
communism was the wave of the future: 


The excesses of the automobile industry, perhaps 

the world’s leading example of the working of a 

free economy, seriously weakened confidence in our 

system, not only in the eyes of our own people, but 
in the eyes of a world torn between conflicting 
ideas, 
Fortunately, said Mr. Romney, the success of the com- 
pact signifies an important change in the nation’s psy- 
chology. We are abandoning frills for function, self- 
indulgence for reason, excess for sacrifice. 

This exalted moral note is exceptional enough in the 
merchandizing world to be puzzling, and we are curious 
to see what Ford and General Motors make of it. Since 
we know some estimable people, including a few ec- 
clesiastics, who drive dinosaurs, we are not sure what 
to make of it ourselves. We suspect that Mr. Romney 
may have a point. We would be surer of it if the sav- 
ings on compacts were being channeled to places in the 
world where human needs are piteous and demanding. 
But are they? Alas, we see no evidence that they are. 


The Hollow Men 


Ww" MEN say we Americans have no interior lives 
and that we have lost our sense of national pur- 
pose. To match our giant strides in outer space, why not 
mount an offensive to lick the problems of INNER space? 
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Puerto Rican Story 


Joseph P. Fitzpatrick 


RESENT ESTIMATES indicate that there are 700,000 

Puerto Ricans in New York City. The recent Fed- 

eral census may indicate that there are many more. 
Nor are they confined to New York. Census counts will 
reveal their presence in significant numbers in many 
other parts of the mainland. 

Probably never before has a community gone to the 
lengths to which the New York community has gone in 
order to understand the Puerto Rican newcomers and 
assist them. This extraordinary effort may become rec- 
ognized in history as one of the great social miracles of 
our time. For more than ten years, a steady stream 
of workshops conducted by universities, government 
bureaus and social organizations has brought thou- 
sands of teachers, public officials, policemen, welfare 
workers and industrialists to Puerto Rico to give them 
an understanding of the. background of the Puerto 
Rican people. 

The most ambitious of these projects is the Insti- 
tute of Intercultural Communication at the Catholic 
University of Puerto Rico, where hundreds of priests, 
religious and lay people gather during the summer for 
intensive training in the Spanish language, for instruc- 
tion in the cultural background of the Puerto Rican 
people and for study of the problems of migration to 
the mainland. As a result, well over two hundred 
Spanish-speaking priests now minister to the Puerto 
Ricans in the New York Archdiocese alone in an apos- 
tolic effort that is little less than phenomenal. 


SPOTLIGHT ON THE ISLAND 


Running a close second to the action programs have 
been the studies of Puerto Rico and the Puerto Rican 
migration. If the little island is fast acquiring the repu- 
tation of being the most studied island in the world, 
the migration may deserve the reputation of being the 
most studied migration in history. A steady flow of 
competent and informative works has been reaching 
the market. Few migrations can boast of a two-year 
crop of such worth-while publications as Christopher 
Rand’s The Puerto Ricans, Elena Padilla’s Up From 
Puerto Rico, Dan Wakefield’s Island in the City, Bea- 
trice Berle’s 80 Puerto Rican Families and Oscar Hand- 
lin’s The Newcomers. Literature in the scientific jour- 
nals, articles in the popular magazines and the daily 
press, radio and television programs have addressed 





Fr. FirzpaTRIck, $.J., professor of sociology at Fordham 
University, wrote “Mexicans and Puerto Ricans Build a 
Bridge” for this Review (12/31/55). 
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themselves to the question with a vigor that can make 
one a little dizzy watching it go by; and West Side Story 
now returns to Broadway for its second run, giving a 
vivid but distressing portrayal of the frustration of 
Puerto Rican teen-agers fighting their way aimlessly 
through a strange and hostile world. 

This sketch of the effort being made in New York to 
understand the Puerto Ricans is likely to leave one with 
the impression that things should be going merrily. 
Actually the situation is not that simple. Things do not 
always go as merrily as they should. 

In the first place, the effort at understanding often 
becomes snarled in the general problems of a vast and 
complicated city in the midst of bewildering change, 
much of which has little to do with Puerto Ricans ex- 
cept to make life more difficult for them. 

Second, the programs toward understanding do not 
always reach the level where they are most needed— 
the level of the neighborhood and the apartment house. 
The teacher, social worker or priest who has spent a 
summer in Puerto Rico may be bubbling with under- 
standing, but this may not always help the ordinary 
citizen to retain his composure when large numbers of 
Puerto Ricans move onto the block or into his apart- 
ment house. 

The main difficulty, however, is one intrinsic to any 
effort at intercultural understanding: the problems of 
getting out of the framework of our own way of living, 
thinking and feeling, and of perceiving deeply the way 
a simple Puerto Rican lives and thinks and feels. There 
are limitations to what the best of human-relations 
workshops can accomplish. What generally results is 
an appreciation, and a genuine one, of Puerto Rican life, 
but one that still sees Puerto Rican poverty and migra- 
tion and the struggle for a better life from the viewpoint 
of American values, American expectations, American 
culture. Only the person of rare imagination, and of 
rare abnegation and humility, can see the world from 
the viewpoint of a person from another culture; can see 
the full meaning of things as good or bad, right or 
wrong, the way a Puerto Rican sees them within the 
framework of his own life. This is the goal that directors 
of human-relations workshops set for themselves; it is 
a goal they know they can only partly achieve. 

Now, however, in the publication of the life history of 
a Puerto Rican sugar-cane worker, an insight into the 
life of a simple Puerto Rican is given as it has rarely 
been given in sociological or anthropological studies 
before. In Worker in the Cane, by Sidney Mintz (Yale 
University Press, 288p., $5), the reader will be able to 
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live, day by day, through the routines of work and play, 

of joy and suffering, frustration and fulfillment as they 

weave themselves together with ideas and ideals, feel- 

ings of guilt and virtue, hopes and fears to make up a 

life that cannot but impress one with its nobility, its 

dignity, its humanity. 

The subject of this extraordinary study, Taso Zayas, 
is clearly identified, as are all the other characters, 
places and events. Taso, a sugar-cane worker, lives in 
Barrio Jauca, Santa Isabel, on the south coast of Puerto 
Rico. Given the understandable care with which social 
scientists try to conceal the locality of their community 
studies, Mintz displays an amazing departure from cus- 
tom in identifying the characters of this life history. 
It adds to the living qualities of the book. It is also a 
tribute to the dignity 
and _self-possession 
of Taso and his fam- 
ily that they should 
be willing to have 
the world know 
what their life has 
been. 

The significance of this book for anyone who expects 
to deal with Puerto Ricans, either on the island or the 
mainland, is precisely the deep, personal communica- 
tion that it provides. I have spent days and weeks 
conversing with priests, sisters, social workers, public 
officials and all classes of Puerto Rican people, inquiring 
about every possible aspect of Puerto Rican life. But 
I have never known the life of the simple cane worker 
to unfold so clearly, so completely and with such mean- 
ing as it appears in the pages of Taso’s story. As a 
reader reviews in his mind the questions that repeat 
themselves endlessly when Americans try to understand 
Puerto Rican life, he will appreciate the value of Mintz’ 
study: Why don’t they try to better themselves down 
there? Why do they get up and leave home and go to 
distant places without planning ahead of time and 
letting people know they are coming? Why do many 
of them live together without getting married? How 
do you mean they protect their daughters, when many 
of their daughters elope with a boy friend and live 
with him without marriage? Why do you say they love 
their children, if they give them to other people to 
bring up? What does this ritual kinship of the com- 
padres mean, and how does it work? Why do they 
choose family loyalty over personal advancement? What 
do they do when they have nothing to eat? 

Taso’s story does not explain these things. But in 
Taso’s story, one sees these things unfold within the 
social and cultural context in which they fit, in which 
they make sense. In brief, one sees the fragments of 
Puerto Rican experience within the framework of the 
whole of a Puerto Rican cane-worker’s life. In the pres- 
ence of this complete view, the reader appreciates how 
reasonable, how understandable, hew thoroughly hu- 
man, indeed how intelligent, are many of the practices 
of people who are sometimes lightly written off as com- 
ing from a backward, even a primitive way of life. 

Once a person has caught this insight, he will begin 
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to see the meaning that things have, not within the 
framework of a middle-class social worker, a New York 
official, an American school teacher, an Irish or Italian 
priest, considerate though these people often are; he 
will see the meaning things have within the framework 
of a cane-worker’s life. It will help him to become muy 
simpatico, in a genuine sense. Mintz describes his own 
reaction to this experience with Taso: 


But what I regard as the bigger things I learned 
are hard for me to describe. In my growing friend- 
ship with Don Taso, and probably for the first time 
in my life, I learned to look down the corridor of 
life through which a man had walked. I found my- 
self deeply stirred by what I could dimly under- 
stand. Taso, though only a few years older than I, 
had lived so differently, so hard, had suffered so 
much more, even in terms of the fundamentals of 
life, that knowing him and feeling his liking for me 
made me humble. 


Indeed, strange as it may seem to many a mainlander, 
humility is the quality that can be engendered in one 
who has associated closely with and come to know 
Puerto Ricans struggling for existence. This does not 
minimize the fact that there are scoundrels among them 
as well as saints; cowards as well as heroes; the simple- 
minded as well as the gifted. But it emphasizes the fact 
that, if Americans judge Puerto Ricans by American 
standards, they will frequently miss the dignity, the 
heroism, the capacity for greatness which develop in 
a soul that has to “do battle” with as many aspects of life 
as a Puerto Rican worker does. 


DRUDGERY LIT WITH DIGNITY 


The description of Taso’s work, which could be the 
occupational history of hundreds of thousands of Puerto 
Ricans like him, strikes the American as a record of 
brutal toil, exploitation, uncertainty, hardship and in- 
justice. Mintz’ description of the cane-cutting is classic: 


From a distance the scene is toylike and whole- 
some. Up close it is neither. The men sweat freely; 
the cane chokes off the breeze, and the pace of the 
cutting is awesome. The men’s shirts hang loose 
and drip sweat continuously. The hair of the cane 
pierces the skin and works its way down the neck. 
The ground is furrowed and makes footing difficult, 
and the soil gives off heat like an oven. The major- 
domo sits astride a roan mare and supervises the 
field operations. He wears khakis and cordovan 
riding accessories. To see him ride past a line of 
men bent over and dripping sweat, to hear the 
sounds of the oxen in the fields behind the human 
and animal grunting, and to feel the waves of heat 
billowing out of the ground and cane evokes images 
of other times. The men of Jauca grow drawn in 
the first two weeks of the harvest. This is the time 
to make the money to pay the debts of the past 
dead time and to prepare for the next. It is a way 
of life that can make menial jobs in the continental 
United States seem like sinecures. 


The history unfolds, through Taso’s early years leading 
the oxen, through the years when he held the all-impor- 
tant job of digging irrigation ditches, to the days of 
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more secure labor on the railroad. Always men “did bat- 
tle” with the cane in order to survive. He saw the plan- 
tation owner sometimes tear up his pay slips and walk 
away leaving the men with nothing; he helped organize 
unions and was disappointed in them; he devoted him- 
self to political action with uncertain results. 

To think of this life as something we should feel 
sorry for would be to miss the significance of Taso’s 
history. What emerges from the account is a vivid pic- 
ture of a way of life, a set of values, a network of deep 
human loyalties, an amazing initiative operating in a 
confined situation as men face a life where toil, hard- 
ship and suffering are as routine as the rising sun. The 
life of the worker in the cane is gradually disappearing 
in Puerto Rico. The passing of the harsh and uncertain 
toil leaves no regrets. What would be cause for regret 
would be the loss of the dignity and greatness of so 
many of the men who regularly did battle with the cane 
as Taso did. 


ATTITUDES TOWARD SEX 


One very valuable aspect of Mintz’s book is the light 
it throws on the marriage and family behavior of the 
people of Jauca. Santa Isabel is in an area of Puerto 
Rico marked by a high rate of consensual union (union 
of man and woman without civil or religious ceremony ). 
In 1950, 44 per cent of the unions in Santa Isabel 
were consensual; the township next to it, Salinas, had 
the highest rate on the island, almost 52 per cent that 
year. There is probably nothing more difficult to explain 
to Americans about Puerto Rican life than this practice 
of consensual unions, and unfortunately it has obscured 
the general picture of Puerto Rican family life for many 
Americans. Most Puerto Rican marriages follow a Span- 
ish colonial tradition. Most of them are regularized 
and stable. But the presence of people living consensu- 
ally, the tolerant attitude of Latin cultures toward 
sexual liberties of men, the experience of women who 
have lived successively with more than one man are 
probably the most serious blocks to the understanding 
of Puerto Ricans by people on the mainland. 

Probably nothing is more difficult for the people of 
one culture than to deal effectively with the problems 
of sex in another. What is necessary is not an approval 
of things that are wrong, but a judgment of things that 
are wrong in the light of what they mean in the culture 
in which they occur. 

The significance of Taso’s life story is precisely in 
this: it enables us to see the sexual problems of Puerto 
Rico in the perspective of the Puerto Rican way of life. 
It throws helpful light on many admirable human quali- 
ties and moral values that are still at work in compli- 
cated ways beneath a pattern of family practice and 
sexual behavior that is often bewildering to the main- 
land American. The Puerto Ricans in Taso’s story are 
not indifferent to sexual misbehavior, nor do they 
rationalize it as morally right. Indeed, it is often more 
severely condemned than it would be in New York, 
and sometimes dealt with more violently. One perceives 
them constantly trying to cope with it, and the jealousy 
that is the by-product of the fear of infidelity is abun- 
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dantly illustrated in Taso’s life. One begins to get the 
sense of how condemnation and loss of respect operate 
within the way of life of the people of Jauca. 

Those in Jauca living in consensual unions would 
say they were living the way the Church wants them 
to live. But they do not see the relevance of a religious 
or civil ceremony to the immediate problems of their 
lives. 

In other words, the seeming informality of the 
predominant marriage arrangement must not blind 
one to the fact that this social group values pre- 
marital chastity highly and manages to enforce this 
value with remarkable success. 


THE SECTS IN PUERTO RICO 


The third important aspect of Mintz’s book is the 
detailed consideration of Taso’s conversion to a Pente- 
costal sect. It is clear from this account how little con- 
tact there was between Catholic life and the life of 
the people of Jauca—and how unfortunate this was both 
for Taso and for the Church. Like most Puerto Rican 
men in the milieu of the South Coast, Taso had little 
or no interest in any formal practice of the faith. It 
appears doubtful that even the great public celebra- 
tions such as the processions of Holy Week and Easter 
ever impressed him. He represents those many thou- 
sands who are baptized in the Church but, after that, 
learn nothing of their faith save a few folk practices 
like the wearing of a medal or the prayer to a patron 
saint. 

The history of Taso’s conversion to a Pentecostal sect 
is given in great detail. As an example of the recording 
of a religious experience it is extraordinary, and no one 
interested in the spiritual care of Puerto Ricans can 
afford to overlook it. Mintz makes an attempt of his 
own to interpret the meaning of such a conversion. 
A number of things may be noted about his account. 

In the first place, Pentecostal religion deserves to be 
acknowledged as a sincere religious experience. In a 
way that may seem strange to us, that certainly seemed 
strange to Mintz, Taso did come to know God in a very 
personal way. He did bear a great sense of guilt, the 
nature of which he was never able clearly to explain. 
But his experience as a Pentecostal left him with the 
satisfying conviction that he had been relieved of his 
guilt, that he had received the Holy Spirit. It also had 
an impressive influence on his moral life. 

The story of Taso prompts us to inquire into the 
unusual success of the Pentecostal churches, not only 
in Puerto Rico or among the Puerto Ricans in New 
York, but in many areas of the world which have been 
traditionally Catholic for centuries. How explain this 
strong attraction? 

During the past years, a number of studies have been 
made at Fordham University about the Pentecostal 
sects. One of them by Thomas F. O’Dea and Renato 
Poblete, S.J., “Anomie and the Quest for Community: 
The Formation of Sects Among the Puerto Ricans of 
New York,” has been published in the spring issue of 
the American Catholic Sociological Review. This study 
supports to a large extent some of the theories of Mintz 
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about the success of the Pentecostal churches with 
men like Taso. They are decidedly a “poor man’s 
church,” a lower-class phenomenon. They represent a 
form of religious experience and practice which seems 
to be geared into the life of poor and underprivileged 
people. They reach the souls of simple people with a 
form of religious practice that is real to them, mean- 
ingful and satisfying in the context of their lives. This 
fact raises the question of the failure of Catholics to 
break across class lines, to bring the faith in a meaning- 
ful way to the lives of people who have great suffering 
to endure, to bring the Mass and the sacraments into 
a vital relationship with people cutting cane, dragging 
fishing nets, digging irrigation ditches and collecting 
coffee. 

Taso had never perceived Catholicism as a life that 
was at all close to his own, as a light that could illumine 
with the meaning of the Catholic faith the routine 
endurance, the suffering and uncertainty that seemed to 
breed such nobility in the souls of simple men like 
him. 

What became evident in the study of the New York 
Pentecostal churches was the fact that, in the presence 
of a bewildering city and in the face of the experience 
of being uprooted, the Pentecostal Church provided 
people with a strong sense of community, of being 
together, of helping and supporting one another in a 
big city where men are likely to feel very lonely and 
unprotected. Circumstances were not the same in 


Puerto Rico, but what seems clear in Mintz’s account 
is the fact that a different kind of uprooting had taken 
place even in Jauca, an overturning of a way of life, 
and the Pentecostals restored some of the strong sense 
of community where it was threatened. 

Obviously the question of Pentecostal sects cannot be 
adequately treated in a brief article, nor can the ex- 
perience of Taso be generalized to explain a world-wide 
phenomenon. But Taso’s experience does highlight the 
growing need on the part of Catholics to establish more 
effective contact with the very real way of life of lower- 
class people, and the need to modify Catholic life and 
practice so that some form of community life will be 
reawakened within the framework of Catholic practice. 

This is not intended to be a discouraging comment. 
We have Taso’s story; other stories remain to be written 
—the stories, for example, of the many thousands of 
equally poor Puerto Ricans who have been reached by 
the faith in the poorest sections of the Coast, in the 
remote corners of the mountains, in the neighborhoods 
of New York, by priests, religious and lay people whose 
dedication and work are an inspiration. Puerto Rico can 
boast of an increase in religious practice beyond that 
of any Latin American area, and the spiritual quality 
of the lives of many of these simple people is amazing. 
This is the proof that the life of the Catholic faith has 
reached the poor in a meaningful way; it is the promise 
that, as apostolic laborers increase and methods im- 
prove, it.will reach even more. 





Letter to a Foreign Student 


Robert Ostermann 


D= FRIEND: It was such a pleasure to meet you 


and have you as our guest the other night. Our 

children are still fascinated by the native dolls 
you brought them. You made quite an impression. 
They, as do my wife and I, want to know when you 
will return. 

Your visit started me thinking about the paradox of 
our relationship. We—you and I—are separated by so 
many differences. But not one of these falls outside a 
reality we share, which holds us together with all our 
differences. 

I speak of our humanity, the mystery we imperti- 
nently confine within the term “human nature,” trying 
to assure ourselves we have mastered it. We have not, 
of course. Humanity will not be confined. It takes a 
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variety of forms. Trouble starts there. For these forms 
often have built-in hostilities. 

An odd cast of mind, unfamiliar manners, indepen- 
dent judgments, strange ways and customs, powerfully 
felt convictions, preferences, ideals—not to mention 
alien cultural formations—these place obstacles in the 
way of satisfying, creative human associations. 

The other person in all his otherness—that is the stuff 
of which barricades and lynchings are made. 

Sadly, not everyone appreciates differences; only a 
small minority. Differences are uncomfortable to have 
around. They trip one up. They demand concessions, 
forgiveness, emotional and intellectual sympathy, pity, 
humility. They demand the wrenching effort to get out- 
side one’s own skin and inside the other person’s situa- 
tion. I doubt if this is ever easy. It isn’t for me. 

I imagine we have both met men and women who 
live in actual dread of differences. They feel threatened 
by differences. Here is something they cannot forecast 
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or master: they can only accept. But they will have 
none of acceptance. They want control. They would 
substitute a mechanism for the variabilities, the contin- 
gencies of living. They are happy if trains run on sched- 
ule. For them safety is when there are and can be no 
mistakes—even among the forces of nature—no acci- 
dents or misadventures. 

Cunning men have always used this fear, and the 
desires it creates, to establish their public and private 
tyrannies. 

I think there is much here for you to ponder. You 
are now in this country as a visitor. One day you will 
return home. I wish you would consider this question: 
What, in yourself, will you be bringing home with you? 

Let me tell you a little personal narrative to illustrate 
my point. My wife, you will recall, is not American. 
For five or six years I lived, studied and worked outside 
the United States. One day we returned, one of us not 
at all American, the other an American remade. I can 
still shock myself today merely by remembering the 
fantastic campaign of reform which centered on us. 

My wife happens to think supermarket shopping is 
inhuman and wasteful and a fraud. She hates the super- 
market’s impersonality; she prefers to be free to shop 
in various stores for her supplies; she thinks it is a 
questionable convenience to have everything under 
one roof. 

The roof fell in on her. You would have thought she 
was preaching communism, the way she was looked 
on as a subversive. Her loyalty, and my loyalty, to some 
mythical American “ideal” was questioned; we had 
violated it. 

You cannot imagine the trifles that were the object 
of suspicion and alarm—such as the habit I had ac- 
quired of handling my knife and fork in the European 
fashion. One feature of our trial especially amuses me 
in retrospect. I had rediscovered overseas the value of 
the bicycle. I defended it. I said it was an enjoyable 
and useful way to get around. This was too much. In 
my friends’ eyes I was convicted of total unreliability. 

I wonder, then, if you may not face sometimes the 
same provocations as my wife and I: to make the 
absolute surrender; to “Buy American” all the way? 

I encourage you with all my heart to resist them. You 
are not American. Please do not become so. Please 
remain what you are. This is a purpose worth all your 
energy. Human differences are precious ingredients of 
our human situation—that is the first reason for you 
to oppose conformity and uniformity. 

But there are pragmatic reasons. Most of them are 
summed up in the following comments reprinted from 
a Filipino publication: 

We have been sending graduate students abroad 
to master .. . courses out of context with our na- 
tional experience. ... Why in heaven’s name should 
a Filipino go abroad to major in Anglo-Saxon 
poetry? . . . In the fields of education, sociology, 
economics, public administration, etc., foreign ex- 
perts have to be imported to tell what proper solu- 
tions should be followed. The fact is there's no end 
to our problems. . .. But why do we have to employ 
foreign experts? 
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Do not take this as encouragement to lock yourself 
up in a sterile nationalism. I am positive there can be 
no effective collaboration either among individuals or 
nations unless each knows the other as he truly is. And 
each must, of course, know himself. 

You, potentially, have so much to give. You have 
much to give us, now and later, after you have returned 
home. You have much to give your own country and 
people. Please look more closely at yourself and at us. 
Perhaps then we can keep the lines of communication 
open. For without communication, without mutual 
exposure of self to self, is not union impossible? 

I certainly would not dare to tell you what to look 
for in yourself. All any man can do is try to cleanse 
his vision so that he can see what is actually there. 
I am not so sure I can tell you what to look for in us, 
your American hosts. I can, however, caution you not 
to be deceived by a prevailing image of America which 
has even deceived many Americans. That image is one 
of affluence and achievement. 

How high may be the cost of that affluence and 
achievement is still uncertain. The results of a recent 
Look magazine poll of public views on American life 
today were typical. Look’s researchers found a terrible 
complacency about our present situation, an indiffer- 
ence to national and international affairs and, as the 
highest ambition in life, a voracious selfishness. Every- 
thing is good in this best of all possible countries. Our 
public officials and leaders are right and know best 
and should not be questioned. 


VALUE OF DIVERSITY 


Emphatically, the world does not need another 
America. The world needs your country. with all its 
natural potential fulfilled. Your country will be the 
better for becoming itself. We in America will be the 
better, too. 

That is the world’s need—a society of men united in 
orchestration, not in a boring monotone. There should 
be no mirrors around to sicken us with vanity. We have 
too many mirrors already. To our speech we hear only 
echoes, no genuine replies, and vanity has us prostrate 
and vulnerable. It would be the most awful waste if 
you would return to your country with the purpose 
of remaking it on the pattern of certain of our promi- 
nent but superficial characteristics. 

I would hate to see any country setting out to imitate 
Western society’s hollow accomplishments. You would 
be rejecting an opportunity we, for example, could not 
have had. We had no model. You have; you have our 
experience to study as if it were an experiment per- 
formed for your guidance. You can ask us so many 
relevant questions. You can examine our mistakes. You 
can test the quality of our ambitions. You can see the 
chances we have missed, the obstacles we have over- 
looked, the values we have lost. 

This is an inquiry worth following. It may well be 
that in making it, and answering your questions, you 
will have the future of the world in your keeping. 

I remain, very sincerely, your friend . . . 

RosBert OSTERMANN 
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Meditation for Labor Day 


Benjamin L. Masse 


UST THREE MONTHS AGO, through a pleasant set of 
J circumstances, I had: the chance of spending a few 
days in Rome. While there I was asked by an of- 
ficial of the Vatican Radio to make a broadcast on the 
American labor movement. The majority of workers in 
Italy, he explained, belong to a labor organization—the 
General Confederation of Italian Workers (CGIL)— 
which is dominated by Communists and Left-wing So- 
cialists. As a consequence, although the workers are 
mostly Catholics, many of them do not practise their 
religion. They are persuaded that a conflict exists be- 
tween their economic interests and their religion. They 
also seem to think that they can obtain the justice for 
which they hunger only through a revolutionary change 
that will substitute for the present democratic govern- 
ment of Italy a Communist or a Socialist regime. 

We are well aware, this official continued, that you 
don’t have this problem in the United States. We know 
that millions of Catholic workers belong to your unions; 
that these unions are not hostile to religion; and that 
the workers experience no conflict of conscience be- 
tween their trade-union membership and their member- 
ship in the Mystical Body of Christ, the Church—no 
conflict, that is, between their aspirations for social 
justice here below and their desire for eternal happiness 
up above. 

What we want you to do, then, the Vatican official 
said, is to explain to our listeners why your trade unions 
are well disposed toward the Church, and the Church 
toward them; why your union conventions are fre- 
quently opened with prayer offered by a bishop or 
priest; why, in a word, your workers can be good Cath- 
olics and good unionists at the same time. 


LABOR’S SITUATION IN THE U.S.A. 


So it came about that in the shadow of St. Peter’s 
Basilica, in a modern studio overlooking the gardens 
where the authors of the Church’s social encyclicals 
used to stroll, and where Pope John walks even now, 
I found myself explaining how it happens that on an 
occasion like Labor Day thousands of American union- 
ists, instead of attending Marxist rallies, gather in 
church and there offer to God their gratitude for past 
blessings and their deepest hopes for the future. 

Here is substantially what I said that morning over 
the Vatican Radio: 

The American labor movement, unlike many labor 
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movements abroad, is not ideological. It is neither 
Catholic nor Protestant but, like our political parties 
and our business and farm organizations, religiously 
neutral. It is not Socialist and it is not Communist. 
More than a half-century ago, it listened to all the 
Socialist arguments for public ownership of the means 
of production, and it rejected them. It concluded that 
public ownership was an impractical way to obtain 
justice for workers. With that earthy common sense 
which has characterized American labor over the years, 
the early leaders of the American Federation of Labor 
decided that they ysreferred bargaining with private 
employers to bargaining with the Government. They 
said that they had no quarrel with private property 
responsibly held an# administered. All they wanted 
was a fair share of the wealth which capital and labor 
jointly produced. 

That repudiation of public ownership of all the means 
of production had two consequences of vast significance. 

It meant, in the first place, that the American labor 
movement would not seek its goal of a better life for 
workers through class warfare. It would have its dif- 
ferences with employers, even to the point of engaging 
in strikes to win its demands, but it would not become 
a class movement bent on destroying the capitalists as 
enemies of the workers. On the contrary, once a labor- 
management contract was signed, the union and the 
employer would become, as John Frey, for many years 
president of the International Association of Machinists, 
used to say, partners in a common enterprise. It was 
the duty of the union to help the employer succeed, 
for only if the employer conducted a profitable enter- 
prise, could the workers achieve their goals. 

The second consequence of the repudiation of public 
ownership was an emphasis on collective bargaining as 
the chief means of realizing the aspirations of workers. 
Unlike Socialist and Communist unions, American labor 
did not rely on political action to bring about a just 
social order. It did not, that is to say, establish a po- 
litical party with the object of gaining power and 
changing the basic patterns of American life. It did 
take an interest in politics (it still does), but politics 
remained subordinate to collective bargaining. It was 
a means of guarding against legislation that might 
hinder the progress of unions and the legitimate use 
of their economic power. It was a means, too, of bring- 
ing about reforms in the American system that could 
not in the nature of things be won through collective 
bargaining. 
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In other words, in its drive for a just society, the 
American labor movement took an evolutionary, not a 
revolutionary approach. It set out, not to destroy cap- 
italism, but to humanize it. It sought to establish the 
principle that human labor is not a commodity that 
can be hired and fired and paid according to the law 
of supply and demand. It insisted that the dignity with 
which the Creator had endowed every man was out- 
raged when men and women were forced to work for 
long hours at low wages, in dirty and dangerous sur- 
roundings, and with no assurance that the jobs that 
were theirs today would be theirs tomorrow. And so 
unions strove to assure fair wages, tolerable hours of 
work, job security and decent conditions of work. In so 
doing they modified the dog-eat-dog struggle of the 
market place. They made it possible for God-fearing 
employers to treat their employes like human beings 
without risking bankruptcy at the hands of sweatshop 
operators and cutthroat competitors. 


THE PAPAL PLANS 


Obviously, the Church had no reason to fear such 
a labor movement, as it had plenty of reason to fear 
the Communist and Socialist unions of Europe. The at- 
titude of labor toward capitalism was substantially 
the same as the Church’s attitude; and its proposals for 
reform frequently paralleled those of the Popes. A quick 
summary of the basic propositions of Leo XIII’s his- 
toric encyclical Rerum Novarum (“On the Condition 
ot Workers”) will show this to be true. 

The Pope deplored a factory system in which raw 
materials were improved and human beings debased. 
He pleaded earnestly with employers to respect the dig- 
nity of every man, and with governments to protect it 
by wise legislation. 

He criticized an economic system in which the rich 
had a monopoly of wealth and power and the masses 
ot people were pauperized. He elaborated the doctrine 
of the living wage and warned employers that they had 
a moral duty to pay such a wage. He defended the 
right of workers to organize for the purpose of obtain- 
ing just wages and decent conditions of work, and he 
said that this right came from God. 

The Pope warned against certain revolutionary pro- 
posals to rid society of injustice. Socialism and commu- 
nism, he said, were counterfeit remedies for industrial 
abuses: they would leave workers worse off than they 
were before. He defended the right of private owner- 
ship, but insisted on the social, as well as the individual, 
character of that right. Not private property, but abuses 
of private property were responsible for the evils in 
society. 

Finally, the Pope explained that the state, in its ap- 
proach to the social problem, should avoid two ex- 
tremes: it should not, on the one hand, content itself 
with being a sort of passive policeman, fearful of root- 
ing out injustice lest it interfere with the law of supply 
and demand; and on the other hand, it should not act 
like a totalitarian monster, arrogating to itself authority 
to direct all the affairs of the commonwealth. It was 
the business of the state to see that its citizens were 
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not exploited, but it was also the business of the state 
to encourage organizations through which its citizens 
might be able to defend their interests and otherwise 
help themselves. 

At this point in the broadcast, I felt obliged to con- 
fess that our situation in the United States, despite the 
harmony between the Popes’ teaching and the beliefs 
of American labor, was not exactly heaven on earth. 
I had to admit that in some cases our union leaders 
were traitors to their ideals; that too many union mem- 
bers lacked a sense of responsibility toward their jobs 
and toward their unions; that some of our employers 
were still opposed to unionism and didn’t hesitate to 
resort even to extralegal means to keep unions off their 
premises; that in certain cases the relationship between 
unions and employers resembled nothing so much as 
an armed and uneasy truce; and that in some cases, 
too, neither unions nor employers displayed much re- 
gard for their fellow citizens and for the general wel- 
fare. I explained also that although most of our em- 
ployers and workers are God-fearing men and women, 
they sometimes fail to take their religious beliefs and 
moral codes with them when they enter their offices 
and factories. 

I trust that in saying this I was not unfair to Amer- 
ican management and labor. Whether or not I was, 
surely it is not inappropriate to suggest that on an 
occasion like Labor Day our workers and employers 
might profitably place themselves in the presence of 
God and make a quiet examination of conscience. Our 
nation is today engaged in the most dangerous struggle 
in our history. On its outcome depends not only our 
freedom but the freedom of the whole world. This is 
no time for business as usual, or for labor as usual. 


IF WE CAN’T, NO ONE CAN 


Our country has a right to expect great things of our 
unions and employers, for in no country have workers 
and employers been so favored as they have been here. 
If certain employers don’t abandon their petty attitude 
toward unions, if they don’t cease waging a subtle war- 
fare against them; and if certain unions don’t begin to 
act more responsibly—toward their own members as 
well as toward employers and the public—then sooner 
or later the people are going to demand that Congress 
restrict the cherished liberties of both unions and em- 
ployers. We ought to pray that this will not happen, 
because if it does happen, the free world will have lost 
a major battle in the Cold War. We will have conceded 
to the Communists that our system of free labor and 
free management isn’t as superior to their regimented 
system as we say it is. 

This is the day, then, on which all of us should pray, 
as we offer the Mass of St. Joseph, the Workman, that 
our workers and employers may rise to the supreme 
challenge of the hour. With deep consciousness of their 
duties as well as their rights, may they set an example 
of industrial relations that will reassure our friends and 
discourage our foes. May they demonstrate that God- 
fearing men can build in freedom the kind of society 
for which the entire world is groaning. 
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Americans and the Cold War 


While candidate Richard M. Nixon 
takes a new look at his foreign policies 
(or at Ambassador Henry Cabot 
Lodge’s or Gov. Nelson Rockefeller’s) ; 
while candidate John F. Kennedy de- 
fines his new frontiers (or Ambassador 
Chester Bowles’ or Gov. Adlai Steven- 
son’s), Americans trudge and stumble 
through the smoke and din of the Cold 
War, somewhat disillusioned, some- 
what humiliated. There is no lack of 
seers to tell them what is wrong or to 
forecast the future, usually dismal. 
These prophets fall generally into three 
categories: those who feel that Ameri- 
cans should solve the Cold War by 
making “generous concessions” to the 
Communist bloc; those who are con- 
vinced that there will be no “change” 
in the Soviet Union which may ease 
the way to “coexistence”; and those 
who accept the Cold War as a fact of 
power conflict and offer no present 
cure. Each of these schools of thought 
is represented in the four following 


books. 


AMERICA IN THE MODERN WORLD 
By D. W. Brogan. Rutgers U. Press. 117p. 
$3 


Prof. Brogan has spent a lifetime ob- 
serving the American phenomenon from 
the detached viewpoint of an English- 
man. He finds that contemporary 
Americans live in a world they are 
convinced they have not made and 
which has replaced a simple, innocent 
world which existed largely in their 
imagination. While most idealists in the 
human story have looked back to a 
Golden Age lost in the mists of the 
centuries, Americans looked forward to 
continuing progress until “the world’s 
great age begins anew.” 

Of a sudden, in Prof. Brogan’s 
opinion, Americans have discovered 
that progress is an ambiguous term. 
For the first time they have come to 
realize that the success story may go 
wrong and that the “American people 
are inextricably involved in the com- 
mon, dangerous and only intermittently 
hopeful destiny of the human race.” 
The Americans’ confidence in the moral 
superiority of the United States crashed 
with Woodrow Wilson in 1919. Their 
faith in eternal abundance crashed in 
1929. The Russian Revolution has set 
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up a rival and deeply hostile pole of 
attraction to that exercised by American 
democracy. 

In this contest with communism, 
American democracy is, Dr. Brogan 
says, in retreat. In one form the chal- 
lenge is the contest for spheres of in- 
fluence. Then, there is the internal 
challenge—how the American system 
works inside and outside the United 
States. And these challenges are taking 
place in a world in which the old con- 
tentment of habit is over, in which new 
and underdeveloped peoples are racing 
against time, and against expectation. 

Prof. Brogan concludes, after passing 
under his friendly scalpel the character 
of our U.S. life and education and the 
nature of our U.S. culture, that old- 
fashioned American democracy is not 
exportable to countries with an inher- 
itance of the caste system, of illiteracy, 
of absolute rule from above and with 
a very inadequate middle class and no 
real business class at all. The great, 
hungry masses of Asia, Africa and 
parts of Latin America have not only 
to be fed. They want to be “dazzled” 
as well, Dr. Brogan emphasizes. In a 
word, if the race is not to be lost, “it 
will be necessary to capture the 
imagination of the world.” 


CAN WE END THE COLD WAR? 
By Leo Perla. Macmillan. 251p. $4.50 


This is a study of U.S. foreign policy, 
with a prefatory note by James T. 
Shotwell, president emeritus of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. Dr. Shotwell and Mr. Perla tilt 
a vigorous lance against the “double 
standard” in international relations, con- 
tending that there cannot be two 
standards, one reguiating the behavior 
of individuals and the other the be- 
havior of states. Both challenge the 
concept of power as the determining 
factor in international relations; both 
insist that we are bound to lose in the 
race with world communism unless 
“honest moral purpose pervades our 
foreign policy.” Attacking former Secre- 
tary of State Dean Acheson, former 
Ambassador George Kennan and Prof. 
Hans Morgenthau of Chicago Univer- 
sity, proponents of power politics, Mr. 
Perla takes exception to their refusal 
to carry over into the affairs of state 


the concepts of right or wrong and 
concludes that a. foreign policy guided 
by immoral principles is, under con- 
temporary conditions of nuclear war- 
fare, a policy of national suicide. 

What would Mr. Perla have Ameri- 
cans or their Government do? They 
must adopt a policy of “adjustment” 
vis-a-vis the Soviet Union and _ thus 
break the present impasse. They must 
cease doing the sort of things for which 
they blame the Russians. By refrain- 
ing from “name-calling, exaggerated 
accusations, verbal abuse and expres- 
sions of patriotism which antagonize, 
irritate and inflame” Soviet Russia, they 
should “create a more serene moral 
climate in which adjustment might be 
feasible.” In concrete terms, Mr. Perla 
states his program of “adjustments” in 
the form of 35 questions to the Ameri- 
can people, which spell out a sweep- 
ing policy of retreat, if not total sur- 
render. 


THE GREAT CONTEST: Russia and the 
West 
By Isaac Deutscher. Oxford U. Press. 86p. 
$2.75 


A second way out of the Cold War 
may be found in a change on the 
Soviet Union’s side, in a “new climate,” 
in the acceptance by Moscow of true 
coexistence. Isaac Deutscher’s theme 
is that the Soviet Russia of Khrushchev 
is passing through a post-Stalinist in- 
terregnum in which there is a momen- 
tary concord in mood between rulers 
and the ruled, and concomitantly an 
awareness within the ruling group of 
the need for reform and a relative 
willingness to meet that need. While 
the Russian people wonder which is 
real, Khrushchev’s repudiation of 
Stalinism or his repudiation of the re- 
pudiation, the Russian dictator holds 
fast to the principle of the monolithic 
party and carries out reforms half- 
heartedly. Workers and farmers have 
had a “new deal,” but the ambiguity of 
Khrushchevism puts a doubt on some 
of the reforms and much of the prog- 
ress achieved. Uncertainty dampens 
the “initiative of the masses” on which 
so many hopes were placed. 

There is something transient and 
provisional about the Khrushchev in- 
terregnum, in Mr. Deutscher’s view. 
He forecasts that, given the tremendous 
flux in which Soviet society finds itself 
and the fact that the flux broke through 
the heavy crust of Stalinism, it will 
break through the much thinner and 
flimsier crust of Khrushchevism. Thus, 
he concludes, the Soviet Union of the 
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1960's will be even more different from 
the Soviet Union of the 1950’s than 
this was from the Soviet Union of the 
1940’s and 1930’s. A new class, that of 
the educated worker, is waiting to take 
over, and it will not be denied freedom 
of expression and association. 

In terms of foreign policy, what may 
be expected during Mr. Khrushchev’s 
interregnum and_ thereafter? Prof. 
Deutscher is of the “pressure for more 
consumer goods” school. This “pres- 
sure” gives rise in turn to the impact of 
popular pacifism on official policy, with 
the consequence that the Russians wel- 
come the international initiative of the 
Khrushchev interregnum, though they 
oppose any surrender of vital interests 
by their Government. There is no sym- 
pathy with “Western capitalism,” and 
they view the West, synthesized for 
them by the Germany of Adenauer, as 
dangerously hostile to them—the ring 
of American bases coupled with rising 
German militarism is the proof of this. 
They hopefully watch Khrushchev’s 
diplomacy, hoping to gain another ten 
or fifteen years to transform the Com- 
munist Empire into a Communist 
Commonwealth with its own common 
market and an integrated economy, and 
to ready themselves for the final battle 
with Western capitalism. 

In consequence, Mr. Deutscher as- 
serts, the Russian people are wholly 
sympathetic with Khrushchev’s wish to 
maintain the status quo. They want not 
only the stabilization of the existing 
frontier but a formal status quo on a 
world-wide basis. This can be achieved 
only by the elimination of the Berlin 
enclave and the withdrawal of Western 
troops. The Russian fear of a general 
war growing out of conflict over Berlin 
is genuine, in Mr. Deutscher’s opinion, 
as is Moscow’s desire to break the 
present “stalemate of fears” between 
East and West by hook or crook. 

Almost as great as their fear of a 
general war arising out of a collision 
over Berlin is the Russians’ concern 
over Communist China. Prof. Deutscher 
stresses that China, outlawed by the 
West and in the first flush of revolu- 
tionary fervor, is a source of constant 
strain to the Russians. Clearly, Chinese 
policy is unwilling to accept indefinitely 
the status quo, and the Cominform 
knows that, just as it lost control of 
the Chinese Revolution, it may lose 
control of other revolutions. 

In a word, Mr. Deutscher offers 
Americans the hope of time. But it is 
time in which they must reorientate 
their form of democracy and respond 
with courage and enterprise to the 
Soviet challenge. 
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NEITHER WAR NOK PEACE: The 
Struggle for Power in the Postwar World 
By Hugh Seton-Watson. Praeger. 503p. 
$7.50 


Here is an author who accepts the 
brutal fact of the Cold War. Starting 
from the premise that since the col- 
lapse of Hitler’s Germany a chasm of 
mistrust and hostility has separated 
East from West, he covers the land- 
scape of contemporary world politics 
ably, fully and with a fine attention 
to the social as well as the economic 
and political nuances. 

“The world has remained in a con- 
dition which is neither war nor peace” 
is Mr. Seton-Watson’s judgment, and 
he explains what is happening and 
why, without attempting to offer nos- 
trums or propose a cure. His is a sci- 
entific study of events and the political 
and social forces that underlie them. 

There are, we read, three main types 
of society in the contemporary world— 
the Western, the Communist, the un- 
derdeveloped. The author frankly ad- 
mits the reality of power in its various 
forms and the conflict of powers. He 
passes in review the geographical sec- 
tors of the world and then the social 
sectors within these areas: workers and 
bourgeois, land and peasants, the in- 
telligentsia and the forces of revolu- 
tion. Imperialism, colonialism and ra- 
cialism are treated with finesse, and the 
final section, entitled “The Problems 
of Western Policy,” concludes with a 
plea for “not so much more debunking, 
more underlining and derision of estab- 
lished traditions and loyalties, but a 
restoration of respect for authority, and 
a greater encouragement to individual 
thought, achievement and leadership” 
in the West. 

RoBerT PELL 


Insight and Common Sense 


THE FOUR LOVES 
By C. S. Lewis. Harcourt, Brace. 192p. 
$3.75 


The expectation built up over the years 
that anything by C. S. Lewis will be 
worth reading is not betrayed by the 
present book, which is an essay, a ser- 
monizing sort of essay, on the different 
kinds of love. After setting up some 
basic distinctions between “need love,” 
“gift love” and the love of apprecia- 
tion, Mr. Lewis considers various mani- 
festations of love: patriotism, love of 
nature, affection (as between parents 
and children), friendship and Eros 
(“being in love”). He sketches the 
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LoweéR BROACWAY pivisiow 


Though almost 5 miles of Manhattan sepa- 
rate the AMERICA PRESS business offices 
from the editorial rooms, the distance is 
bridged easily in the interest of achieving a 
common goal—the increasing of the influence 
of AMERICA PRESS publications: AMER- 
ca, CatHotic MINb, pamphlets and_ the 
books distributed through the Catholic Book 
Club. On a regular basis this column will 
comment—from the business side—on the 
cooperation of AMERICA’s readers in this 
effort. 


VISITOR—Charles J. McNeill, 
a past president of the Catholic 
Press Association now assistant 
director of Radio Free Europe, 
Munich, Germany, visited 
AMERICA’s Lower Broadway 
offices while on home leave 
after three years of service in 

his critical post just West of 

the Iron Curtain. He reports that he finds 
AMERICA a valuable source of information 
even though erratic mail service delays de- 
livery and brings two or three issues at the 
same time. “Reading AMERICA in these 
circumstances is unique. What AMERICA 
has to say does not date rapidly. As a matter 
of fact, you get a new appreciation for the 
perceptiveness of the editors when their opin- 
tons are read later. AMERICA measures up 
well,” he says. 









WE HOLD THESE TRUTHS—That’s the 
title of a new book by Fr. John Courtney 
Murray, S.J. which will feature a selection 
of the major addresses and articles of the 
prominent theologian including the ‘“Moral- 
ity and Foreign Policy’ articles which 
appeared in AMERIcaA recently. The Catholic 
Book Club will distribute copies of this book 
to its members in November. 


BISHOP WRIGHT ISSUE 

The editors of CaTHOLiIc 
Minp plan to make the 
November-December issue 
Bishop John J. Wright edi- 
tion. This will be a “first 
time” for such a major col- 
lection of the Pittsburgh 
prelate’s addresses and ser- 
mons to appear in one 
publication. 





MULTIPLYING AMERICA’s EFFEC- 
TIVENESS—An AMERICA reader has 
suggested that co-subscribers be urged to con- 
sider how they can multiply the effectiveness 
of this National Catholic Weekly Review—by 
introducing government officials, newspaper 
editors, public school administrators and other 
civic leaders to its values. He has been giving 
gift subscriptions to bring these individuals a 
Christian view. The editors join the business 
office in applauding the suggestion. (An intro- 
ductory subscription rate of $5 for 36 weeks 
would apply.) 

For wider readership of AMERICA, 


WM. NrbA~ 


General Manager 
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The Catholic Book Club 
selects— 


NEWMAN 


THE CONVERSION OF 
AUGUSTINE 


by Romano Guardini 
Translated by Elinor C. 
Briefs 


A brilliant psychological, philosoph- 
ical, and theological analysis of the 
Confessions of St. Augustine. Al- 
ways an exciting and profound 
writer, Monsignor Guardini is at 
his very best in this sensitive in- 
terpretation of a classic in the his- 
tory of the human spirit. A Catholic 


Book Club Selection. $3.95 





THE SECRET OF 
DREAMS 


by Pedro Meseguer, S.J. 
Translated by Paul Burns 


The first book by a modern Catholic 
to explore the history and signifi- 
cance of dreams from the Old 
Testament to Freud and Jung. An 
authority in the field of parapsy- 
chology, Father Meseguer surveys 
the entire realm of dreams in rela- 
tion to man's life and destiny. A 
Catholic Book Club Selection. 


$4.75 


PETER CLAVER: SAINT 
OF THE SLAVES 


by Angel Valtierra, S.J. 
Translated by J. H. Perry 
and L. J. Woodward 


. an excellent study of Claver 
as a young man, as a social worker 
without peer, as a human being, and 
as a saint. .. . A fine biography 
to be heartily recommended. .. ." 
—Best Sellers. 


"The book is in every way a model 
of a saint's biography." 
—America. 


Illustrated. A Catholic Book Club 
$4.75 


Selection. 
wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 











nature of each, exploring the distor- 
tions and perversions to which each is 
liable (possessiveness, “the pleasures of 
resentment,” etc.) and demonstrating 
how each love needs to be ruled, needs 
to obey God, not only if it is to escape 
being distorted, but even if it is to 
survive. 

William Morris’ poem, Love Is 
Enough, was once thus crisply re- 
viewed: “It isn’t.” With a similar judg- 
ment Lewis sums up the matter of 
previous chapters as he opens his final 
and perhaps best chapter, which deals 
with charity. Here he presents “the 
diagram of Love Himself, the inventor 
of all loves,” all of which can be raised 
with Him, but “only if they have, in 
some degree and fashion, shared His 
death.” 

No one is likely to complain of the 
book being overanalytic or abstract. 
Lewis illustrates copiously and makes 
constant appeal to experience, common 
observation and common sense. For 
this very reason, and because of a cer- 
tain lack of precision and formal proof, 
the book may disappoint the metaphysi- 
cian and the theologian, The psycholo- 
gist also may be annoyed at the au- 
thor’s exasperation over attempts to 
expose the grubby roots of our natural 
loves: “Much of the grubbiness is clean 
dirt if only you will leave it in the 
garden and not keep sprinkling it on 
the library table.” The pyschologist may 
be upset also at seeing the problem of 
homosexuality dismissed so briefly with 
a whiff of Lewis’s relentless common 
sense. 

An honest man and no facile opti- 
mist, Lewis at times exhibits a touch of 
grimness that seems overstatement: 

There is no good applying to 

Heaven for earthly comfort. 

Heaven can give you heavenly 

comfort; no other kind. And earth 

can’t give you earthly comfort 
either. There is no earthly comfort 

in the long run. 

However, this is perhaps trivial carp- 
ing, since the book is so full of good 
sense, excellent illustration and psy- 
chological insight. To take one instance: 
after refusing to accept the ascetical 
image of the body as a prison, a tomb, 
a sack of dung, and no less forcibly re- 
jecting the neopagan glorification and 
worship of the body, Lewis takes as the 
proper device St. Francis’ image of 
“Brother Ass”: 


Ass is so exquisitely right be- 
cause no one in his senses can 
either revere or hate a donkey. 
It is a useful, sturdy, lazy, obsti- 
nate, patient and infuriating beast; 
deserving now the stick and now a 


America 


carrot; both pathetically and ab- 
surdly beautiful. So the body. 
There is no living with it till we 
recognize that one of its functions 
in our lives is to play the part of 
buffoon. 

Epwin D. Curre 


Perspective of Faith 


THE IRISH STORY 
By Alice Curtayne. Kenedy. 215p. $3.95 


Miss Curtayne’s love of the faith, fer- 
vent patriotism and knowledge of art 
and scholarship find their ideal sub- 
ject in this review of Ireland’s history 
and culture. 

Probably the only serious flaw in the 
book is its awkward treatment of the 
“rrodern” literary revival. She seems 
ill at ease in rendering verdicts on 
wayward sons such as James Joyce and 
Sean O’Casey. They do not fit neatly 
into her established pattern of un- 
diluted affection for Ireland. Even 
Synge comes in for rough handling; we 
cannot agree with Miss Curtayne’s in- 
dictment that a son of the Ascendancy 
was not equipped to understand Irish 
social conditions. 

Aside from this portion of the book, 
there is great merit in the manner used 
by the author to interconnect Ireland’s 
culture and political events down 
through the centuries. In effect, both 
elements go to make up the powerful 
memory of the race. Irish nationalism 
and literary inspiration have equally 
been nourished by sources as diverse 
as the Ossianic legends, splendid mis- 
sions and martyrdoms, and unending 
battles in field and forum against for- 
eign oppressors. 

The history of the race can only be 
viewed, as it is here, in the perspective 
of the faith. Ireland’s considerable con- 
tribution before the year 1000 was its 
network of monastic schools, which 
preserved learning and helped mightily 
in the Christianization of the Conti- 
nent. Later, Ireland became the sole 
holdout against the Reformation among 
the northern nations, and she paid 
dearly for this choice. 

Celtic culture, one of the oldest and 
most highly developed in Europe, 
waxed and waned in direct relation to 
military events. Such superlative ex- 
amples of manuscript illumination as 
the Book of Kells, of metalworking 
such as the Ardagh Chalice, and of 
sculpture such as the Cross of Muire- 
deach, are analyzed in colorful detail. 
This delicate work, produced in the 
period of Celtic independence, was in- 
terrupted by the Norse raids, and final- 
ly stifled during the Norman invasion. 
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Each major historical period is in- 
terpreted through vignettes of a few 
representative figures, An instance of 
this successful method would be the 
selection of Dermot O’Hurley, arch- 
bishop of Cashel, and Hugh O'Neill, 
who fought Elizabeth’s generals to a 
standstill. These men point up the op- 
portunities for Mindszenty-type martyr- 
dom and the disunity of Ireland during 
the 16th century. 

English policy under Henry VIII, 
Elizabeth, Mary, Cromwell and King 
William followed a repetitive pattern 
of barbarity. The Statutes of Kilkenny 
form no monument to common law, and 
they were only a small portion of con- 
sistently repressive legislation. The au- 
thor has exercised admirable restraint 
in this necessary recital of broken 
treaties, mass confiscation of properties 
and unending decades of military oc- 
cupation. The English succeeded in 
creating a perverted social atmosphere, 
where informers were preferred to 
patriots. 

The complicated politics and cultural 
stirrings of the past 150 years are tele- 
scoped rather briefly, and probably 
with some justification. They have re- 
ceived intensive coverage in other his- 
tories, many of them turned out during 
the past five years. We can only hope, 
with Miss Curtayne, that Ireland is in 
the throes of a cultural reconstruction. 
Our only point of disagreement with 
her is that some room should be pro- 
vided within the framework of Irish 
letters for those whom she scornfully 
terms “the debunkers.” She cannot ex- 
pect all Irish playwrights and poets to 
turn out work totally in favor of all 
contemporary practices and _ attitudes. 

P. F, GavAGHAN 
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THE JUNGLE CAT (Buena Vista). 
My primary reaction to the pictures in 
Walt Disney’s True-Life Adventure 
series is always awe at the patience and 
skill of the cameramen who succeed 
in capturing on color film the encounters 
between various forms of wild life 
which armchair adventurers would have 
no other chance of seeing. The Jungle 
Cat, photographed in the almost im- 
penetrable forests between Brazil and 
Argentina, with the mighty jaguar as 
its star and a host of lesser animals and 
birds as its featured players, is no ex- 
ception, 
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The other prime asset of the series 
is clever editing, designed to provide 
for popular consumption a continuity 
and a heightened interest and _sus- 
pense that were not present in the raw 
materials. In The Jungle Cat, to give 
a minor example, the epic struggle be- 
tween the jaguar and an anaconda is 
cross-cut with what seems to be the 
interested and appalled reactions of a 
pair of onlooking toucans, though the 
birds were probably photographed at 
some other time and place watching 
something entirely different. The film, 
in any case, is altogether fascinating 
and worth-while. Incidentally, it runs 
only 70 minutes and is being shown 
in conjunction with a 45-minute short 
called The Hound That Thought He 
Was A Raccoon. This latter is a rarity 
—a genuinely funny animal picture— 
and makes an excellent companion 
feature. [L of D: A-I] 


DINOSAURUS (Universal). Though 
movie-goers who make a practice of 
eschewing midweek horror double bills 
may not be aware of it, there have been 
a great many films in recent years about 
prehistoric monsters turning up alive 
in the contemporary world. Dinosaurus, 
which contrives the discovery and re- 
suscitation of a brontosaurus, a tyran- 
nosaurus rex and, for good measure, a 
caveman, is not quite like any of the 
others. 

I would not like to mislead you into 
thinking it is a good picture. None the 
less, it is a rather engaging one. For 
one thing, it deliberately plays down 
the violence and horror to a bare mini- 
mum. For another, it has its tongue 
planted firmly in its cheek and con- 
tains several delightfully nonsensical 
plot conceits. Some examples: a boy 
making firm friends with the herbiver- 
ous and harmless brontosaurus and the 
villain being routed, first by being hit 
in the face with a custard pie by the 
caveman, and second by cutting his 
own hand when he attempts the tradi- 
tional bad man’s gesture of menacing 
the hero with a broken bottle. [L of 
D: A-I] 


THE TIME MACHINE (MGM) is a 
dignified, old-fashioned, in part well- 
executed science fiction tale. It comes 
by its dignity and quaintly dated air 
honestly enough since it is a quite 
faithful adaptation of an early H. G. 
Wells novel. 

The story concerns the inevitably 
absent-minded, fanatically dedicated 
scientist (Rod Taylor) who invents a 
machine with mastery over the fourth 
dimension, time. As a result he is able 
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hand-embroidered, made to order to fit 
your altar, and other beautiful embroidered 
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including crease-resisting Alb Linen. Mary 
Moore, Box 394M, Davenport, Towa. 





IRISH BOOKS. Beleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalogue. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
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JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope — a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





PRESS APOSTOLATE. L’Afrique Nouvelle, 
most influential weekly in French-speaking 
Africa, desperate for addressograph. Gift 
or sale of used machine incalculable bene- 
faction. Replies to: Africa Desk, 329 West 
108th St., New York 25, N 





GENEROUS LIBRARIANS. New Jesuit sec- 
ondary school needs library help. Books 
and periodicals gratefully received. Juve- 
nile discards particularly. Send: Canisius 
College, Chikuni, P. O. Chiekesi, Northern 
Rhodesia. 





STATUES. Every kind of religious statue and 
painting done to order. Reasonable. ST. 
BENEDICT STUDIO, Westport, Conn. 
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to travel backward and forward in time 
at will and contrives to be present at 
several disastrous moments in the near 
future, by courtesy of excellently de- 
vised special effects. Unfortunately, 
when the scientist reaches the year 
802,702 A.D. and is confronted by the 
u'timate consequences of the destruc- 
tion of civilization, the picture takes on 
the qualities of an undignified and 
inept modern horror film, complete 
with a vacuous starlet (Yvette Mi- 
mieux) and a tribe of staggeringly 
gruesome monsters, Not unnaturally, at 
about this point its dramatic impact 
and sobering warning for the future 
tend to get lost. [L of D: A-II] 

Morra WaA.LsH 
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THE WORD 





The Lord be with you. And with your 
spirit. Lift up your hearts. We have 
them lifted up to the Lord. Let us give 
thanks to the Lord our God. It is meet 
and just (Introduction to the Preface, 
which is the introduction to the Canon 
of the Mass). 


We come now to the heart and center 
of the Mass. We approach the con- 
summation of the sacrifice. 

The word canon is of Greek origin, 
and the basic notion involved is that 
of measure or rule. Hence our borrowed 
English term implies a norm or stand- 
ard; we speak of canons of art, of 
taste. The Canon of the Mass is the 
absolutely fixed, standard, unchanging, 
essential portion of the _ sacrificial 
liturgy. 

The Consecration is, of course, the 
center of the Canon of the Mass. Like- 
wise, as has been widely observed, the 
Consecration is the exact center of an 
extraordinarily symmetrical _ liturgical 
construction. 

On one side of the Consecration 
there is the Last Supper narrative, on 
the other side a memorial prayer of the 
Passion, Resurrection and Ascension of 
our Lord. Just before the narrative the 
priest makes the sign of the cross five 
times; just after the memorial prayer 
he does the same. Preceding the first 
five crosses we find two offering pray- 
ers; following the second five crosses 
we find two offering prayers. Before the 
earlier offering prayers there are three 
mementos: of the Church, of the living, 
of the saints. After the later offering 
prayers there are three mementos: of 
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the dead, of us sinners, of all nature. 
The first set of mementos is preceded 
by three signs of the cross, as the sec- 
ond set is followed by three signs of 
the cross. The entire Canon is intro- 
duced by the Preface, ending in the 
hymn of angelic praise, the Sanctus. 
The entire Canon is concluded by the 
so-called Little Elevation, ending in a 
most solemn doxology. 

The well-named Preface, the present 
introduction to the Canon, was original- 
ly the first prayer of the Canon, and it 
was an extended hymn after the fashion 
of the Exsultet still sung at the Easter 
Vigil. The dominant note of the Preface 
was, from the beginning, thanksgiving; 
the very word eucharist means, after 
all, giving thanks. The earliest Preface 
that we know thanks God for His 
blessings, beginning with creation and 
continuing through the provident 
guidance of God as shown in the lead- 
ing events of the Old Testament. The 
hymn culminates, exactly as it does 
today, with the joyous and angelic 
triple Sanctus: Holy, holy, holy, Lord 
God of hosts. 

The Preface of today still begins 
with the old acclamations—Lift up your 
hearts, and so on—still ends in the ex- 
ultant Sanctus, is still a hymn of grati- 
tude. It has, however, been sharply 
abbreviated, and the emphasis of 
thanks rests upon the particular feast 
or mystery that is being celebrated, for 
we now have 15 different Prefaces in 
the Roman missal. With two exceptions, 
the Prefaces have three parts: a decla- 
ration of general gratitude to God, 
particular thanks for the immediate 
reason or occasion, and a rich descrip- 
tion of the angelic choirs, this last lead- 
ing naturally to the Sanctus. 

In the ordinary piety of our Mass- 
assistance, the Preface may serve us in 
a double way. It can be our special 
moment of conscious, explicit gratitude 
to our good God for all the love and 
blessings He pours out upon us. And, 
of course, the Preface will alert us to 
even closer attention as the sublime 
climax of the sacred, sacrificial action 
approaches, 

The last words before the Canon are 
a glad combination of the angelic Holy, 
holy, holy and the Palm Sunday Ho- 
sanna of our Lord’s disciples and 
friends. In a new and even more sig- 
nificant context we say heartily once 
more, Blessed is He who comes in the 
name of the Lord. As the Advent liturgy 
has it in its own special context, He 
will come, and will not delay. We stand 
ready, now, to give King Jesus reverent 
and joyous and loving welcome. 

Vincent P. McCorry s.J. 
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